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and at the moment of his accession he was more feared than loved As matters turned out, his brief reign was distinguished chiefly by acts of kindness and generosity which stood out in the stronger relief when he was compared with the brother who succeeded him.
Domitian had won an ill name by his arrogance and self-assertive-ness, but at the beginning of his reign he kept himself in hand. The Imperial officers found themselves under a strict and just supervision, and there almost seemed to have been in him a change such as that which popular tradition attributes to the madcap Prince of Wales who became Henry V. But like Henry, Domitian aspired to martial fame, and unlike Henry he did not achieve it. He went campaigning in Germany and on the Danube, but met with no success; after his return to Italy he degenerated rapidly, and during the greater part of his reign he appears personally merely as a bloodthirsty tyrant. In one direction, however, there was material advance. Agricola had taken up the command in Britain in the last year of Vespasian, and during the four following years he established the Roman supremacy as far as the Tyne, organized the government, and carried the Roman. arms at least up to the Forth.
When in 96 Domitian fell by the hand of an assassin, the army did &ot intervene, and the Senate were allowed to select as his successor Cocceius Nerva, an elderly and respectable person, who had the wisdom immediately to adopt and to associate with himself in the government the commander of the legions on the Rhine, the Spaniard Trajan, Trajan was a distinguished soldier whose selection as successor made sure of the army; and within eighteen months Nerva was dead and Trajan was Emperor.
Vespasian alone in the list of Caesars since Tiberius had proved himself an able soldier and a shrewd statesman. For Trajan it may be fairly claimed that he was a great statesman as well as a great soldier, though his soldiership has the more impressed posterity. He won and deserved the affection of the Roman people. Of his statesmanship the best evidence is to be found in the prosperous and benefi-cient government of the provinces, and the correspondence with his governors which shows how far that prosperity was owing to his own supervision and instruction. But statesmanship more than the lust of military glory was also, at least until his closing years, the motive of the wars for which he is most famous.
Of these the first was the conquest of Dacia, corresponding to the modern Roumania, from the Carpathians to the Danube, and including the Carpathian highlands. The eastern Danube frontier in particular was menaced by the growing strength and restlessness of the trans-Danubian tribes. Iney had been more than troublesome in the time of Domitian: they had defeated Roman armies, and a peace had been made with their king Decebalus, without any empathic demonstration.